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of persecutions, massacres and uprisings in the west have changed that. For 
the twenty years preceding 1873 Yunnan and still more Yakoob Khan's country 
adjoining Kansu were fairly independent Mohammedan kingdoms, recognized 
indeed by European powers as independent. But the risings were put down, 
with enormous treachery and bloodshed — it is said 10,000,000 were slaughtered — 
and to-day the Mohammedan is hedged about with restrictions much like those 
the Jew suffers in Russia. His mood, the author feels, gives unequalled oppor- 
tunity for Christian propaganda. His Mohammedanism is not bigoted. 

The above has been fairly dug out of the author's pages, which read heavily. 
The pictures of mosques and race types are very fine. Mark Jefferson. 

Lord Curzon's Administration of India. What he promised; What he 
Performed. By Syed Sirdar AH Khan. 119 pp. Times Press, Bombay, 1905. 

In the six years which have elapsed since the publication of this laudation 
of a recalled Viceroy of the Indian Empire there has been unrest in India 
amounting at times to sedition and murder. Viewed against this background of 
events it would verge upon the polemical if the reviewer were to seek to esti- 
mate the value of this estimate of a ruler by one of the ruled. The plan which 
the author has set before him is to deal topically with the twelve subjects which 
Lord Curzon announced in his budget speech as about to claim his attention. 
Their scope may be estimated from the fact that the first is the greater strategy 
of the northern frontier against Russia, and the last is the reform of the village 
schoolmaster and the village policeman. Speaking for his own opinion, but 
probably representative of much of the sentiment of Mohammedan India, the 
author finds that each of the twelve topics has been carried forward to a most 
successful end. Time alone can determine these things; in the meanwhile 
geographers will be pleased to see that some measure of appreciation has come 
to an administrator who at one time gave promise of adding new chapters to 
our knowledge of the wild parts of inner Asia. William Churchill. 

The Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders. Introducing 
New Methods of Anthropology. By Robert Bennett Bean, B.S , M D. 236 pp., 
illustrations and appendix. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1910. 
8x5^. 

The data from the Philippines here assembled, and particularly the method 
of treatment to which they have been subjected, will prove of extreme interest 
to anthropologists. There is rich promise that the method which Dr. Bean has 
worked out as lucidly as laboriously may prove to be, as with the pride natural 
to the discoverer he describes it, a new departure in that important science. 
Hitherto the results of anthropometry in establishing race type have been based 
upon the skull and the skeleton, the anatomy of the hard and inner parts. When 
dealing with the living specimen it is impracticable to take accurate measure- 
ments of his inner anatomy, it is equally inconvenient to postpone the determin- 
ation until the skeleton becomes available. Dr. Bean has invented in this work 
a racial anatomy of the living and has founded it upon the measurement of the 
soft and exterior parts. The special student of such themes will find pleasure 
in following out the author's careful establishment of comparative values of his 
classification by the morphology of the ear helix and the omphalic index with 
the older types established upon the cephalic index and skeletal structure in 
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general. If his conclusions work out according to his expectation he will have 
performed the very great service of moving anthropometry from the museum to 
the field. Geographers whose highest interest is in the movements of population 
will observe with peculiar satisfaction that Dr. Bean's method of study has 
availed to discover in the Philippines, both free and in easily dissociable rela- 
tions with superior race types, man of a primitive type. It is not wholly sur- 
prising. No matter what the avenue along which research has been conducted 
in the region of which the Philippines forms the northeastern sea wall, we find 
ourselves brought to the necessity of regarding this area as containing some- 
where a focus at which a human species arose. Students of culture have for 
some time had to face this problem, and it is within the last few months that a 
Negrito people (the Kubu) has been found by Volz in south Sumatra on that 
bottom plane, once considered inconceivable, where spiritual ideas and some 
rude conception of divinity have not yet dawned. The most recent philological 
examination directed upon this region is utterly meaningless if it does not point 
out a clear evolution of man-speech from animal-cry. The question of Pithe- 
canthropus, not as yet definitely settled, arose in the same terrain. It is full of 
grave significance that Dr. Bean enjoyed for a day the opportunity to measure 
and to photograph a living man of the almost chinless Cro-Magnon type, 
palaeolithic man persisting far beyond his epoch. William Churchill. 

The Glory of the Shia World. The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated 
and Edited from a Persian Manuscript by Major P. M. Sykes, C.M.G., assist, d 
by Khan Bahadur Ahmad din Khan, xiv and 270. pp. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1910. $3.50. g x 6. 
The geographical interest of this narrative is in some regards slight. The 
author has crowned his life by an act of piety in making the pilgrimage to 
Khorasan, to the tomb of the great Imam of the Shiite sect of Mohammedans. 
That is not a long journey from his home in Kerman, the desert land traversed 
is not by any means unknown. The sum of his contribution to such knowledge 
is the plan of the mosque and precincts of Meshed, pleasantly illuminated by 
his comments wherein piety and humor are mixed. Nurullah Khan, the author 
of the manuscript, although space was grudged his name on the title-page, is a 
man of the transition. His grandfather was the famous Haji Baba, who was 
the first of Persians to carry the fame of the Shah to England, and Nurullah 
naively expresses his conviction that his grandfather must have declined the 
Garter at the English court, since he did not bring it home with him. Nurullah's 
youth was spent in Mahmun, where his father was provincial Governor until 
he came to his death in a salt-bog while pursuing Baluchi marauders. There- 
after he lived with his uncle, the revenue officer of Kerman, at first as an 
assistant in that profitable employment and eventually as successor to the ap- 
pointment upon the death of his uncle. Persian to the core, he is yet acquainted 
with the existence of Europe and the New World, he knows that "Atlantic is 
not a city," he is at pains to explain many things for the benefit of Europeans 
who might read his book. It is that which makes the narrative of such value, 
a picture of Persian life by a man who goes out of his way to make things 
comprehensible to such as are unfamiliar with the ways of Iran. The mere 
journey to Meshed occupies but a third of the volume, the value of the work 
will be found to lie in its intimate revelation of Persian custom. Nurullah is 
something more than an official, although he is proud to have so profitable an 



